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under the action of the sun. Were the earth to be carried near enough 
to the sun, the clouds which were properly electrified would be repelled, 
and might be driven off to form a terrestrial tail. It may be, indeed, 
that the Aurora Borealis is the exhibition of such a phenomenon." 

Remarks were made on Professor Peirce's communication 
by Professor G. P. Bond and Professor W. B. Rogers. 

Dr. B. A Gould referred to the recent decease of Manuel 
J. Johnson, Director of the Radcliffe Observatory of Oxford, 
and introduced the following resolutions. 

" Whereas, by a recent afflicting dispensation of Providence, Manuel 
John Johnson, Director of the Radcliffe Observatory of Oxford, has 
been suddenly removed from the field of his useful labors, and the 
Academy deprived of one of its bright and valued ornaments, — 

" Resolved, That the Academy has heard with pain the sad an- 
nouncement of this severe bereavement, lamenting the heavy loss 
which Science has sustained by the removal of one of her most suc- 
cessful and devoted ministers. 

" Resolved, That the sympathies of the Academy be offered to the 
family of the deceased astronomer, together with the assurance that 
the name, example, and character of their departed husband and 
father will long serve as an incentive and example to those who aim 
at progress in the high calling which he adorned." 

On motion of Professor Peirce, the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 



Four hundred and sixty-sixth meeting. 

May 10, 1859. — Monthly Meeting. 

The Academy met at the house of the Hon. Nathan Apple- 
ton. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the American Antiquarian Society, dated April 27, 
1859, communicating the thanks of the Society for the use 
of the Academy's hall. 
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Mr. H. J. Clark made the following remarks on apparent 
equivocal generation. 

" At the close of our last social meeting I was asked if I had seen 
any trace of organization in the globules of the Vibrio-like fibrillar of 
the muscle of Sagitta. My answer was in the negative. No longer 
ago than yesterday I was fortunate in discovering the origin of another 
form, or rather of several forms, of these pseudo-animate bodies, called 
Infusoria. Whilst watching the decomposition of the inner wall of the 
proboscis of a young Amelia flavidula, our common jelly-fish, I ob- 
served that the whole component mass of cells was in violent agitation, 
each cell danced zigzag about within the plane of the wall. If any 
one will shake about a single layer of shot in a flat pan, he can obtain 
an approximate idea of the appearance of this moving mass. In a 
perfectly healthy condition these cells lie closely side by side, and do 
not move individually from place to place, but yet are active on one 
side, which constitutes the surface of the stomach, where they are 
covered by vibratile cilise. As the young Aurelia grows, this wall 
becomes separated from the outer one, but not completely, for the cells 
of the two adhere to each other by elongated processes, varying in 
number from one to six or seven. Each cell of the inner wall con- 
tains numerous red or brown granules, a few transparent globules, and 
a single large, clear mesoblast. 

" When decomposition ensued, these cells became still further sepa- 
rated from each other, and danced about in the manner which I have 
just described. The vibratile cilise were not observed to share in this 
movement ; in fact, I could not detect their presence, because, no 
doubt, they had become decomposed and fallen away ; but the elongated 
processes, which heretofore had remained immovable and stiff, lashed 
about with very marked effect upon the cells to which they belonged, 
and caused them to change place constantly. At last the inner 
wall fell to pieces, and every cell moved independently and in any 
direction. If at this time they were placed before the eyes of Ehren- 
berg, or any one of his adherents, he would at once pronounce every 
cell with a single process a Monas ; the red or brown granules would 
be recognized as the stomachs filled with food, the transparent globules 
as the empty stomachs, and the large mesoblast as the genital organ, 
or propagative apparatus. Those with two processes would be to him 
a Ghilomonas, or some other genus closely related to it ; those with 
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three or four on one side would be the Oxyrrhis of Dujardin ; and those 
with six or seven processes, the Hexamita of the same author. 

" To complete the apparently truthful determinations of these micro- 
scopists, I would only have to place before them some of these cells 
which I have found in a state of self-division, each half possessing its 
genital-like mesoblast. In all their various shapes and actions, and in 
the mode of self-division, there is a remarkable and undistinguishable 
resemblance to numerous moving bodies which go under the name of 
Infusoria, and which may be found, unconnected with any living or- 
ganism, in various kinds of infusions." 

The character of these movements being discussed, Mr. 
Clark remarked, that he was disposed to attribute them to 
endo-exosmotic action. 

Mr. Folsom read an extract from some philological notes, 
containing the results of an investigation he had recently- 
been called on to make for an immediate practical end, in 
reference to lexicography. The subject was the common 
English words Turtle and Tortoise, their origin and history, 
and especially their complication with each other in modern 
use. 

" This has been an occasion of perplexity to English lexicogra- 
phers ; but it does not appear that the subject has ever been histori- 
cally investigated, or that it has yet engaged the attention of those 
philologists who, in England and in this country, are now so intent on 
tracing the pedigree, and exhibiting the successive changes in the 
meaning, of the words that make up our composite language. Who- 
ever attempts to investigate it may well take for his motto the Greek 
proverb that will presently have to be cited. 

" There is no difficulty as to the word turtle in itself, for it has 
always been applied to the bird from whose note it was originally 
taken ; toor * representing it in Hebrew, toortoor (among other names) 
in Arabic, and turtur in Latin. Beautiful changes are rung upon it, as 
it passes into the languages derived from the Latin. Tortorella, tour- 
tereUe, tdrtola, and other sweet diminutives, are heard in the Italian, 
French, and Spanish tongues. In Anglo-Saxon it was slightly modi- 
fied into turtel, which form it also bears in other languages of the same 

* "linn Sl'pl , " and the voice of the turtle." 
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stock.* But it is important here to remark, that in none of these lan- 
guages is the word turtel ever applied to any other animal than the bird. 
As an Anglo-Saxon element, it kept its place in the English of Chaucer 
and Wickliffe in the fourteenth century ; it has come down to us with 
its original meaning ; and, until comparatively late times, it has borne 
no other. 

" The word tortoise is not so readily disposed of. Whatever be its 
derivation, it seems to have no affinity with any word in Anglo-Saxon 
or any other Teutonic language ; nor is it found at all in the earliest 
English writers. Indeed, neither the Anglo-Saxon nor early English 
exhibits any distinctive name for this order of reptiles ; which is doubt- 
less to be accounted for by the fact, that the tortoise is not indigenous 
to Great Britain,! an( i i n early times was not familiarly known there. 
It is hardly so known even at the present day ; for the land-tortoise 
is imported from the Continent, to be kept enclosed in gardens, and 
the sea-tortoise from the West Indies, as a special luxury for the rich 
in great cities. 

" What, then, was the earliest word applied to this animal by Eng- 
lishmen who had occasion to see it abroad ? Sir John Mandeville, who 
died in 1372, and is generally regarded as the earliest English prose 
writer, may answer the question. In his book of ' Travels in the East ' 
he says, ' And yee schulle undirstonde that I have put this bok out of 
Latyn into Frensche, and translated it agen out of Frensche into Eng- 
lyssche, that every man of my nation may understonde it' (p. 5.) 
Now, where he speaks of the island of Java, in his Latin book he uses 
these words : 'Sunt in hoc territorio testudines terribilis quantitatis, 
fitque de majoribus regi ac nobilibus delicatus ac pretiosus eibus : men- 
tior si non quasdam ibidem viderim testudinum conchas in quarum una, 
se tres homines occultarent.' In his French version it is, ' H y a aussi 
dans ce pais des tortues d'une enorme ffrandeur,' &c. And in his Eng- 
lish translation he says, ' There ben also in that contree, a hynde of 
snayles, that ben so grete that many persones may loggen hem in 
here schelles,' &c. 

# In these it is prefixed to some derivative from the Gothic dubo, dove, making 
a Latin and Gothic compound, like turtle-dove in English. The Gothic itself, the 
oldest Northern source of English, does not exhibit the word turtel in the few writ- 
ten monuments of it that are extant; but, for " turtle-doves " (Luke ii. 24), it has 
" hraiva-dubono," mourning doves. 

t See Bell's " History of British Entiles," p. 16. 
VOL. IV. 27 
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"Another instance, belonging to a period hardly later than the 
fourteenth century, appears in a treatise on the Art of War, in which 
the testudo, the Roman military contrivance used in attacking walled 
towns, is thus described : ' They had also all manere of gynes [engines] 
.... that nedful is [in] taking or seging of castel or of citee, as snayles, 
that was nought else but .... targetis, under the which men, when 

they foughten, were heled [protected], as the snayl is in his house ; 

therefore they clepid them snayles.' * 

" It would seem, therefore, that snail (Anglo-Saxon sncegeT) was, in 
the state of our language at that time, of necessity used to embrace 
also the tortoise, as a creeping thing covered with a shell.f This com- 
prehensive meaning was inserted in the earliest dictionaries (English- 
Latin), and, through the conservatism of lexicographers, has been kept 
in all subsequent dictionaries of the kind, down to the present day 4 
That this meaning had not quite died out of literature at the close 
of the seventeenth century, is evident from more than one example. 
Howell, for instance, in 1660, says that ' Apelles used to paint a good 
housewife upon a snayl,' to intimate that she should be silent and 
'home-keeping.' Dryden, in 1693, has an unequivocal passage in 
the Dedication of his translation of Juvenal. He says, that ' When 
he had once enjoyned himself so hard a task, he then considered the 
Greek proverb, *Hd« x e ^-^ v 1 s K P* a <f>ayeiv, y fit) <f>ayelp,§ that he must 
either eat the whole snail, or let it quite alone ' ; — no great feat 
surely, if a modern snail were meant. 

" If, then, the word tortoise was not a denizen of the English lan- 
guage in the time of Mandeville, when did it first make its appearance, 
and from what quarter ? 

* As quoted by Halliwell from a manuscript. 

t A precisely analogous case is afforded in the word worm, which in Anglo- 
Saxon and early English comprehended also serpents ; and Casdmon, in his para- 
phrase of Scripture, makes Eve listen to the wyrmes geweaht, "counsel of the 
worm" (Milton's "false worm"). So Shakspeare's "mortal worm," and "the 
pretty worm of Nilus " on the breast of Cleopatra. A trace of this use still lingers 
in modern English, in the name of the blind-worm or slow-worm, which passes for 
a serpent. 

X Barret's "Alvearie" (1575), as re-edited by Fleming in 1580: " Snaile, 
Umax, testudo, cochlea." So Rider, Gouldmann, Littleton, Holyoke, and Ains- 
worth (even in the latest editions). And Minshew, in his Spanish Dictionary 
(1617), has " GalApago, tortoise, snail." 

§ A gastronomic precept, preserved in Athenseus, which passed into a proverb, 
like Pope's "Drink deep, or taste not." 
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"Among the earliest names conferred by Columbus, in his first 
voyage, on islands in the West Indies, was Tortuga ; * and the abun- 
dance and enormous size of the sea-tortoises there, and the supply of 
food they furnished to the mariners and first settlers, caused them to 
figure afterwards in the Spanish accounts of their transactions in the 
New World. 

In 1554, on the solemn entry into London of Philip the Second and 
Queen Mary, just after their marriage, Richard Eden, transported, as 
he says, by the magnificence of the scene, determined to make his 
countrymen acquainted with the exploits of Spain in the New World, 
and immediately translated the ' Decades ' of Peter Martyr, and Ovi- 
edo's ' Natural History of the Indies,' which, in one volume, he pre- 
sented to Philip and Mary in 1555. This book contains, probably, 
the first printed account in the English language of the West Indian 
tortoise, and furnishes the earliest use of the word to which this inves- 
tigation has led.f Where Oviedo says, ' En la ysla de Cuba se hallan 
tan grandes tortugas que diez y quinze hombres son necesarios para 
sacar del agua una dellas,' Eden translates thus : ' In the island of 
Cuba we found great toetotses (which are certain shell-Jishes) of such 
byggenesse that ten or fifteene men are scarcely able to lift one of 
them out of the water.' The explanatory words, inserted by the trans- 
lator in a parenthesis for the benefit of English readers, seem to show 
that the term was either wholly new to the language, and coined by 

* Spanish etymologists are not agreed on the origin of this word, early applied 
to the Mediterranean tortoise on the coast of Spain. (See Cobarruvias.) It is com- 
monly referred, with the Italian tartaruga and the French tortue, to the Latin tortus, 
as importing the crookedness of the animal's legs. (See Diez, Etym. Worterbuch.) 

Afterwards the Spanish also gave their name of the land-tortoise (galdpago) to 
a group of islands off the Western coast of America, abounding in gigantic animals 
of the sort. Spanish etymologists consider this word as belonging to the Arabic 
portion of their language ; and from it came, through sailors, our name denoting 
the upper shell, callipash (at first written, nautice, "galley patch"), softened by the 
Trench into carapace (which English naturalists now begin to adopt), and further 
transformed into carapax, -acts, as a Latin noun of the third declension, by a French 
naturalist, to enrich, as he says, that language for the use of his brethren. — Callipee, 
which is found used as early as 1657, byLygon in his "History of Barbados," 
seems to be a word coined by cooks in the West Indies, as a convenient counter- 
part to callipash, to distinguish the under from the upper shell : — " Lifting up 
his belly, which we call his callipee." 

t Thirty years earlier than Richardson's earliest citation, which purports to con- 
tain the earliest instance known to him. 
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him for the occasion from the Spanish word, or, what is more probable, 
that he had heard it from the seamen of that day, with whom it is 
known he associated,* and who had caught it from Spanish sailors, 
and modified it with a sailor's usual license.f 

" However this may have been, tortoise appears as the English 
name, and the only one, in all the original narratives of the great 
series of English voyages to the West Indies, which began shortly after 
the publication of Eden's book, and lasted to the end of the century.J 

" Nor was it long confined to seamen's narratives. In 1576 it was 
adopted by Abraham Fleming, in his translation of JElian's ' Various 
History,' as the rendering of xe^<*»"7 ; in 1580 it appears in Barret's 
Latin-English Dictionary ; great writers of Elizabeth's reign — Bacon, 
Shakspeare, and others — gave it general currency with their royal 
stamp; in 1611 it was set in the English Bible; and all English 
writers since, whether in literature or science, have continued to use it 
a9 the ' plain English ' word for testudo,% and the only one comprising 
all kinds of testudinous animals. 

" In the early part of the seventeenth century, however, a new 
name for the marine tortoise of America makes its appearance in some 
of the sea narratives of that day. In 1602 Captain Bartholomew 

* Sebastian Cabot, who was still living when Eden wrote, was one of them, and 
he had been in the West Indies. 

t The plural tortugas, rapidly uttered, has a near resemblance in sound. It is 
worthy of note that where seamen under Sir "Walter Ealeigh's command write 
" tortoyses egges," he, the accomplished scholar, always writes " tortugas egges," 
and tortoise does not appear in his own narratives. 

% Published in Hakluyt's Collection (1600). In the narrative of the second of 
these voyages to America (that of Hawkins, in 1564 - 65), written by John Sparke, 
who was in it, we have, probably, the first printed English account, by an English 
eyewitness, of the sea-tortoise of the West Indies. " Certain islands of sand, called 

the Tortugas These islands bear the name of Tortoises, because of the number 

of them which there do breed, whose nature is to live both in the water and upon 
land also, hut breed only upon the shore, in making a great pit, wherein they lay 
egges, to the number of 300 or 400, and covering them with sand, they are hatched 
by the heat of the sunne ; and by this means cometh the great increase. Of these 
we took very great ones, which have both back and belly all of bone, of the thick- 
ness of an inch ; the fish whereof we proved, eating much like veale ; and finding 
a number of egges in them, tasted also of them, but they did eat very sweetly." — 
Hakl. III. 610. 

§ " Testudo, lacerta, .... in plain English tortoise, lizard" — Dr. John Mason 
Good (1812), in his Lectures before the Surrey Institution. 
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Gosnold made his voyage, so memorable in the history of New Eng- 
land, to the shores of Massachusetts. Gabriel Archer, one of his com- 
panions, wrote an account of it. In this he says, ' I commanded some 
of my companie to seeke out for crabbes, lobsters, turtles, &c, for 
sustayning us till the ship's return.' He uses the same word in one 
other passage. In these two passages we have probably the first 
occurrence in print of the word turtle with this application. But John 
Brereton, another of the same ship's company, who also wrote an 
account of the voyage, addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh, does not use 
it, and speaks of the ' whales, tortoises, both on land and sea, seales, 
cods,' &c. Tortoise alone is found in the accounts of voyages to 
America immediately afterwards ; viz. in Gilbert's to Virginia (1603), 
Waymouth's to Penobscot (1605), and Nicol's to the West Indies 
(1605).* But in 1610 turtle recurs in two independent narratives! of 
the wreck of an English ship at Bermuda, in consequence of which 
a company of English gentlemen and sailors, bound to Virginia, were 
detained on this hitherto uninhabited island for- nine months. One of 
the narrators, William Strachey, who was one of the company, writes : 

' Then the tortoyses came in The tortoyse is reasonable toothsom 

(some say) wholesome meate One turtle (for so we called them) 

feasted six messes. .... We should find five hundred [eggs] .... in 

* These, and the subsequent accounts of English intercourse with America, before 
1625, are found in Purchas's Pilgrims, printed in that year. But Purchas, speak- 
ing in his own person, uniformly adheres to " tortoise." — In tracing the history of a 
word, one must resort to original writers. Captain Southey, in his " Chronological 
History of the West Indies" (1827), quotes substantially these early voyagers, 
but, with the habitude of a modern sailor, in more than one instance he substitutes 
for tortoise another name, unknown in their day; and the remarkably accurate Dr. 
Holmes, in his "Annals of America," once (under 1593) lapses into the anachro- 
nism of " turtle-fat " for " oil of tortoises." Perhaps he was put off his guard by 
having become familiar with this compound term during several years' residence, 
in early life, near the coast of Georgia. 

t Memorable for their effect on Shakspeare's imagination when he created 
Prospero's Island. — The Spanish pronunciation of the name of Juan Bermudez, the 
first discoverer of the island where the English ship was wrecked, is exactly rep- 
resented in Shakspeare's " still-vexed Bermoothe's " (the th being soft) ; which ac- 
counts for the uncouth appearance of the name. Neither this, nor the corrupted 
form Bermudas, has any plurality in it. The first boy born in the wrecked com- 
munity was christened Bermudas, from which a feminine was made for the first-bom 
girl, Bermuda. 
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the opening of a shee turtle At the day appointed of nature .... 

there creepeth out a multitude of tortoyses, as it were pismires out of 
an ant-hill.' 

" The writer of the other narrative, Sylvester Jourdan (likewise of 
the company), says : ' There are also great store of tortoses (which 
some call turtles), and them so great,' &c. ' The tortose itself is all 

very good meate We carried away with us a good portion of tor- 

toyse oil.' 

" In 1612 appeared a further account of Bermuda, a colony having 
now been planted there, the second English colony in the New World, 
and the first insular one. In it occurs this passage : ' TurUes [sic] 
there be of mighty bigness. One turkle will serve or suffice three or 
four score at a meal, especially if it be a shee turkle.' 

In 1622 Richard Norwood published a still later account of this 
colony, in which he says : ' Of two particulars .... I will speak. The 
first shall bee the tortoyse, which they call a turtle.* .... And, first, of 
the TURCpxE [sic] They are like to fowle in respect to the small- 

* Why did they give it this new name ? No aboriginal name appears to resem- 
ble it (though tourebe', the Abnaki word for tortue, according to Father Rasles, and 
"torope, or little turtle," used in 1613 by Whittaker, a minister in the Virginia 
colony, may point to the source of terrapin). Was it not, then, a direct waggish 
transfer of the name of the bird which is proverbial for conjugal tenderness and 
fidelity to these briny monsters, as observed by sailors in their pairing-time ? The 
ludicrousness of the contrast will only heighten the probability to those who have 
been conversant with sailors, especially in boating excursions for purposes of Natural 
History. A turn for the ludicrous is always apt to show itself in the names they 
bestow on objects new to them. Even their own rude play they call " sky-larking "; 
and it was in a "light-horseman" that Captain Gosnold's people, in 1602, brought 
off to their ship probably the first turtles on record. " We went in our light-horse- 
man from this island [Cuttyhunk] to the main [near the site of New Bedford]," 
where the natives gave them " furres, tobacco, turtles," &c. — The tortoise seems 
always to have been, in one way or another, associated with birds, now for some 
contrast, and again for some striking resemblance. " Testudo volat " was the 
Eoman proverb for an impossibility ; yet we now know, from the highest living 
authority on such subjects, that the sea-tortoise does, in fact, literally fly through 
the water, having in its fore extremities true wings, as to the bony structure and 
the mode of action. In their manners, too, testudinous reptiles present both a 
contrast and a resemblance to birds. Though they have not " billing and cooing," 
they are not without " a voice " and certain endearing ways. " Professor Jeffries 
Wyman had once the rare opportunity of watching two chrysemys picta [not, 
however, sea-tortoises] while making love, and he saw the male patting and caress- 
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ness and fashion of their heads and neckes, which are wrinkled like a 
turkeyes, but white, and not so sharp-billed. They also breed their 

young of the egges which they lay They are very wittie 

Shortlie after their coming in, the male and female couple, which wee 
call cooting ; * this they continue some three days together, during 
which time they will scarce separate, though a boat come to them, nor 

hardly when they are smitten The shee turckle comes up by 

night upon some sandie bay. They are easily taken .... when they 
are cooting' 

" As Virginia, Massachusetts, and other parts of the continent, and 
various West-India islands, were successively colonized by Englishmen, 
the use of the words turtle and turkh spread with the colonists, the 
form turkle taking that precedence in the common speech f of New Eng- 
land and the middle colonies, which it holds to this day ; while turtle, 

ing the head of the female with its fore feet for several minutes." — Agassiz, 
Contributions, &c. I. 300. 

It might at first be supposed that sailors could be little acquainted with the habits 
of the turtle-dove ; but it is a singular fact that the early voyagers to America, from 
the beginning, speak of the turtle, or turtle-dove, as among the birds they most 
commonly met with, and it frequently figures on the same page, and sometimes 
in the same sentence, with the tortoise. Spanish voyagers early bestowed their 
name for this bird on the West-India island, Tortola. 

* Here, also, there is probably allusion to a bird which is prominently mentioned 
in these Bermuda narratives. See the accounts of the Common Coot in Wilson's 
and other books on ornithology, particularly as to their manner of assembling to 
breed near the shore, but not on it. Indeed, they can hardly be said to live on 
dry land. The word cooting is not registered in Dictionaries, but it is found 
afterwards in use in the West Indies (" Cooting-time," Hughes's History of Barba- 
does, 1750); and in the Fauna of Georgia, at this day, there are counted among the 
tortoises four different kinds of "cooters." (White's " Statistics of Georgia," 1849.) 

t Barely, however, found in books. Wood, in his " New England's Prospect " 
(1639), thus celebrates the wealth of Massachusetts Bay : — 
" The luscious lobster, with the cod-fish raw, 
The brinish oyster, muscle, periwigge, 
The tortoise, sought by the Indian squaw," &c. ; 

and Cotton Mather ("Christian Philosopher," 1721), born and bred here, never 
departs from the old use, though " his Essays are not altogether destitute of 
American communications." 

But Josselyn, in his "New-England Rarities" (1673), says, that, among the 
" fishes " here, he found the " tortoise, torteise, tortuga, tortisse, turcle, or turtle, of 
divers kinds." Turkle soon became a confirmed spoken provincialism among the 
less educated, and was applied alike to all tortoises, in spite of the Bible and com- 
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prevailing at the South and in the British West Indies, got into Eng- 
lish books of voyages and travels in those parts. The word, however, 
with the meaning in question, did not appear in any dictionary till 
1671, when Skinner's ' Etymologicon ' gave this account of it: 'Nautae 
etiam testudines marinas turtles vocant.'* 

" About the middle of the last century the marine animal itself began 
to be imported into London, as a luxury for the table, under its West- 
Indian name, which then took a place in the language of the market 
and the kitchen ; turtle-feasts were instituted ; t and turtler came to be 
heard, as well as whaler. Polite literature sported with it in light 
essays and satirical verses on the manners of the town,J but ignored 
it in any other relation. Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, published in . 

mon-school books. Turlde would seem to be nearly as old a name as turtle ; and, 
if it had prevailed in print to the exclusion of the latter, it would hare had less 
ambiguity. 

* It must not be supposed, however, that all sailors at all times employed this 
word. Dampier (1679), in the narrative of his cruising in the West-India seas 
with a fleet of privateers under " Captain "Wright, Captain Yanky," and others, 
and of his subsequent voyage round the world, which contributed so much to the 
natural history of those days, uses the two words indiscriminately, "green tor- 
toise," " green turtle," and, in the same breath, " turtle-denies and sea-turtle." Defoe 
(1719), versed in such narratives (which he counterfeited to the life), in order to be 
understood by everybody, makes Kobinson Crusoe begin by finding " a large tortoise 
or turtle. This was the first I had seen." All afterwards were turtles. Our Mar- 
blehead Robinson Crusoe, Philip Ashton, whose interesting narrative (1722) has 
just been found and published by Colonel Swett, had, at the island of Roatan, "no 
knife or instrument of iron by which to cut up a tortoise, when he had turned it." 
Even resident natives of the West Indies, at this day, do not hesitate to write 
thus : " By far the greater part of the sea and land tortoises exposed for sale in 
our markets come from the Main." — Verteuil's " Trinidad," &c, 1858 (dedicated 
to his countrymen). 

t These novel feasts attracted so much notice in 1753 - 54, that they were repeat- 
edly chronicled, among grave matters, in the "Historical Department" of the 
Gentleman's Magazine; e.g. " Saturday, July 13 [1754]. The Right Hon. Lord 
Anson made a present to the gentlemen of White's Chocolate House of a turtle, 
which weighed three hundred pounds weight, and which laid five eggs since in their 
possession." 

t Lord Lyttleton, in his " Dialogues of the Dead" (1751), makes Apicius (who 
had just got intelligence from a freshly-arrived London alderman) tantalize, with 
an account of the new-found luxury, another London epicure who had come below 
in 1738, several years too soon. In 1753 appeared a Number of " The World," 
containing a humorous description of a turtle-feast at the house of a returned 
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1755, humorously disposed of it thus: 'Turtle; 1. A species of dove. 
2. It is used among sailors and gluttons for a tortoise ' * ; to which 
Mason, in his ' Supplement,' replies in earnest : ' This assertion is not 
even true ; for the appellation of turtle does not extend to tortoises 
in general. If all the land-men who call a sea-tortoise a turtle are 
therefore gluttons, everybody who understands the word must incur 
the imputation.' 

" But, notwithstanding Johnson's disparagement, it was destined to 
win its way into the halls of Science. Just before this time it had begun 
to be introduced into formal treatises on Natural History, as a conven- 
ient subordinate name for the sea-tortoise. Hill (who had recently 
been at a famous turtle-feast at the London Tavern), adopted it in 
his ' History of Animals,' printed in 1752. Catesby (who had lived 
much in America) says (1754): 'The sea-tortoise is by our sailors 
vulgarly called turtle, whereof there are four different kinds.' Gold- 
smith, in his ' Earth and Animated Nature ' (1774), writes : ' Tortoises 
are usually divided into those that live upon land, and those that 
subsist in the water ; and use has made a distinction even in the name, 
the one being called tortoises and the other turtles.' Martyn, in 1785, 
in his 'New Dictionary of Natural History,' has this article: ' Turtle; 
an appellation by which the moderns express that kind of tortoise 
which is found only in the sea, or on its shores.' And with this re- 
stricted meaning it has continued to appear, in Encyclopaedias, in 
Transactions of learned societies, and in separate works on Natural 
History, down to the present day. When it is so used, neither ludi- 



West-India " nabob," and headed with the panning motto (highly relished at the 
time from the novelty of the subject, and famous since in the annals of wit) : — 

" Dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis." — Hob. 
In 1764 Christopher Smart thus translated Phasdrus, with a hit at contemporary 
manners : — 

" An eagle on a tortoise fell, 
Then, mounting, bore him by his shell." 
The crow proposes a wise method of getting at the meat. 
" The eagle follows her behest, 
Then feasts on turtle with his guest." — 

[" Magistral large divisit dapem."] 
# Dr. Campbell, great adept as he was in the use of English, seems to have first 
learned the existence of this use from Johnson's Dictionary. — Philosophy of 
Ehetoric. 
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crous nor homely associations can any longer adhere to it. The sci- 
ence that adopts it, dignifies it for the occasion. Its progress to a 
post so respectable has been slow, it is true ; but that post is at last 
attained ; and it would now seem that lexicographers need not be 
at a loss how to treat this and the related word in accordance with the 
present state of the English language." * 

Professor W. B. Rogers spoke of the estimates which had 
been made of the probable thickness of the earth's crust, 
based on the rate at which the temperature increases from 
the surface downwards ; and he remarked that recent ex- 
periments tend to show that the crust must be much thicker 
than had been supposed. Bunsen, especially, has shown 
that the fusing point of some substances is greatly raised 
by pressure ; but this has been demonstrated only in the 
case of certain substances, and could not be true of all ; ice 
being a well-known exception, melting, as it does, under 

* Present " national use " (see Campbell) is well illustrated by the two follow- 
ing examples, one from each side of the Atlantic, and both belonging to the 
present year. 

Mr. Francis T. Buckland, in his just published " Curiosities of Natural History," 
says : " Not long ago I met a man in Oxford Street who was wheeling along a 
truck full of tortoises of different sizes. He said he had bought them as a specu- 
lation, from the captain of a ship then in the Victoria Docks, who had got a cargo 
of them. In order to get customers, he assured the passers-by that they were 
capital things to 'keep the kitchen clear of black beetles.' This was simply untrue, 

for this kind of tortoise is purely a vegetable eater I bought the largest of the 

lot, and took him home on the top of an omnibus. The driver had evidently not 
had a zoological education, for he could not make out the nature of my prize at all. 
After patiently listening to my lecture on tortoises in general, he relapsed into 
silence," &c. (pp. 395, 396.) Glance at the next page, and the word " suffers a sea- 
change " at once : " A few weeks ago, when on my way to see the great iron ship 
opposite Greenwich, a boy got into the steamer at London Bridge, carrying a turtle 

on his back He told me his business was to fetch turtle from London, when 

wanted for one of the hotels at Greenwich," &c. (p. 397.) 

The cis-Atlantic example is furnished by one who, while a " chorded shell " i3 
reposing on his left hand, writes thus with the other : " A turtle — which means a 
tortoise — is fond of his shell ; but if you put a live coal on his back, he crawls out 
of it. So the boys say." The animal that New-England boys have to do with 
possesses the more perfect type of the order to which it belongs ; and a local idiom 
is here translated for the benefit of the entire belt of English readers that now en- 
circles the earth. 
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pressure in glaciers at a temperature below 32°. He thought 
the same might be the case with other crystalline bodies ; 
and if true of granite, the earth's crust must be much thin- 
ner than is generally supposed. So that, at present, all the 
current estimates of the thickness of the earth's solid crust 
must be very uncertain. 

Professor Felton (through Mr. Goodwin) communicated a 
continuation of his paper upon-the Modern Greek language. 

" I desire to add to the remarks submitted by me at a former meet- 
ing, on the pronunciation of the Greek language, a few observations, by 
way of illustrating its present condition, and the manner in which it 
adapts itself to the wants of modern society. When we consider that 
the earliest monuments of the Greek language, which belong to a 
period dating at least a thousand years before Christ, are of such 
perfection as necessarily implies a long previous cultivation, and that 
the language has been spoken and written uninterruptedly through all 
changes, social, religious, and political, down to the present day, and 
that all these changes act directly upon language, as the organ of 
human thought, we naturally expect corresponding changes in the 
forms and construction and pronunciation of the language. Dividing 
all this extent of time in a general way, and without any attempt at 
precision, we may say that there are three great periods : the first, 
that of the Ancient Classical Greek ; the second, the Byzantine Greek ; 
and the third, the Modern Greek. The period of the Ancient Greek 
would last as long as the forms of the ancient inflections and the 
constructions of the ancient syntax continued to be used in literature 
and society. The Byzantine form of the Greek, as its name indicates, 
would embrace those modifications of the language which were grad- 
ually introduced during the time of the Roman domination and the 
Byzantine Empire, and the ecclesiastical Greek. The Modern Greek 
may be considered as embracing those modifications of the language 
gradually introduced among the people in the Middle Ages, sometimes 
called the Romaic, and the improvements made upon that basis by the 
scholars of the last half-century, forming the cultivated language of 
the present Greeks. This, however, is a very crude arrangement. 
In point of fact, the Ancient Greek not only had a variety of con- 
temporary dialects, but underwent great changes from age to age. 
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From Homer to the Attic Tragedians, every age had its peculiarities. 
From the Attic Tragedians to the Alexandrian period ; from the 
Alexandrian period to the establishment of Christianity and the By- 
zantine Empire ; through all the mutations of culture and thought 
during the long existence of that empire, down to the time of the 
Crusades; from that time to the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the subjection of the Greeks to the dominion of the Sultan ; 
during the three centuries and a half of Turkish oppression, — the lan- 
guage was constantly adapting itself to the condition of the times, 
but it remained essentially Greek. Of the Modern, as well as of the 
Ancient Greek, there were many contemporary varieties spoken by the 
inhabitants of the .ZEgean Islands, the Asiatic coasts, and the Phanar 
in Constantinople, by the Eayas of Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, and by the population of Central and Southern Greece 
and of the Ionian Islands. The dialects of some of the islands, to 
adopt Mr. Clyde's statement, were more or less corrupted with the 
Italian ; those of Asia Minor, Thrace, Thessaly, Boeotia, and Attica 
were corrupted with the Turkish; the dialects of Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Peloponnesus were corrupted with the Slavonic. This division is 
not to be taken as exact. Many Turkish words obtained a general 
currency throughout Greece, and the same may be said of some Sla- 
vonic and Italian words and phrases. 

" When, towards the close of the last century, a revival of the spirit 
of nationality in the Greek race commenced, the literary men, with 
Coray at their head, began the systematic improvement and purifica- 
tion of the language. In this process three courses were suggested : 
first, to adopt the Modern or Romaic as it then existed ; second, to re- 
store the Ancient Greek ; third, to purify the Modern from its corrup- 
tions, to retain its inflections and syntax, and to supply its deficiencies 
from the treasure-house of the Ancient Greek. The last of these three 
courses was seen to be the best, and was favored and supported by 
the ablest men. Turkish, Italian, and Slavonic words were expelled 
from the language, and the vocabulary has been enlarged to meet the 
necessities and demands of the present age, by taking pure Ancient 
Greek words, and by making new compounds out of old Hellenic 
roots. This process has gone steadily on for half a century, and the 
language now established in Greece, taught in the schools, written in 
the newspapers and literary journals, spoken in the legislative halls, the 
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courts of justice, the pulpit, the professor's chair, and in the educated 
society of Athens, is pure Greek, though greatly modified, and this 
has been especially called the Neo-'EXXi/wKj}, or New-Hellenic. The 
process above alluded to has not essentially changed the character of 
the language : even the broken dialects of the Romaic spoken by the 
rudest and most ignorant mountaineers were substantially Greek, and 
those forms of the Romaic found in the Klephtic poems are marked 
by poetical beauties of no common order. The New-Hellenic, as 
now employed by writers and speakers, has already proved itself 
adequate to every form of literary composition, whether in poetry 
or prose. The works of Soutsos, Rangabes, Orphanides, and others, 
have shown that it is capable of all the varieties of rhythmical com- 
bination exhibited by any other modern language. They all depend 
upon accent, as in the other modern languages. 

" The greatest change, perhaps, is in the application of the language 
in adapting it to the modern cast of thought ; in doing which, it has 
been found necessary to make out of ancient elements new words, 
which, though not classical, are easily understood by the classical 
scholar, or by using classical words with secondary or analogical 
meanings. This process I propose to illustrate by a few examples 
taken from recent books, journals, advertisements, public notices, and 
from the signs of the shops in the streets of Athens. 

" There is still a struggle, in some cases, between the common and 
the classical. The traveller who steps into a shop, wishing to buy an 
umbrella, and asks for a tmaSeiov, may be told that the shopkeeper 
has no such article, though he sees the very thing in the window ; 
and when he points it out, the seller exclaims, 'OprrpeWa ! dpjrpeXXa ! 
If, wishing a flannel under-waistcoat, he asks classically for a x evr ® nov i 
he is likely enough to hear of fanella. Asking for a cup of v&<op, it 
will be given to him under the name of vcpo. "And so on. 

Some of the signs are as follows : — 

'Yiro8i;/xaTojrotdj, Shoemaker. 

KaTaarrj/ia "Eipam-aiKav (popepdrav, Shop (or establishment) for Eu- 
ropean clothing. 

VakaKToircokelop, 6 Uav, Milk-shop, the Pan. 

Sapnavla ,ttjs tt/notjjs ttoiottjtos, Champagne of the first quality. 
(Spelled on the sign, however, wiottjtos, which has the same pronuncia- 
tion, but would mean drinkability, — a mistake perhaps made on pur- 
pose.) 
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'E/nropopdim]!, Merchant-tailor. 
'Ix6voir<o\fiov, Fish-market. 
'OtraponaKelov, Fruit-marhet. 

From Newspapers. 
EtSojroiTjo-ir rots <Tvvbpopr)Tcus, Notice to subscribers. 
'H avv8pop.fi TrpcnfKrjpcoTea, Subscription to be paid in advance. 
'O iirevdwos avvraKTrfs, The responsible editor. 
Tviroypacpeiov, Printing-office. 

Notices, Advertisements, &c. 

'Ayyekia tov Ae£u<ov, &c, Advertisement of the Lexicon. 

Hvpao-(pakioTtKri 'Eratpia, 6 Qoivi^, The Phoenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

'AT/MwrAotK^ 'Ermpia, Steamboat Company. 

'EWrjviKTj dr/xoVXota, Greek steam-navigation. 

* ArpoTiXoiKr] ovyKoivanvLa p.era£v Heipcuas Ka\ t&v TrapakLav Ttjs TleXoTTOvvrj- 
crov, Steam communication between Peirceus and the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Judicial Process. 

Alexander Soutsos, the famous writer, has been lately prosecuted 
for a libel on the government. The trial is reported in a paper, called 
the'HXios (Sun), conducted by the poet's brother. From this report 
I select a few words and phrases. The accused was found guilty. 

The verdict of guilty is KaTabiKaoTiKr) eTvprjyopia. 

Counsel for defence, huayyopoi ttjs vvepao-Trureas. 

Drawing the Jury, r) Kkfjpaxns tSv iv6pK<ov. 

The Prosecution challenged (such and such persons), r) Elo-ayyeXla 

i^r/peo-ev. 

The indictment, to eycXiji^piov. 

My client, 6 n-eXaTijs p.ov. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, "Avfyes evop<oi. 

Retire to your room, diroxa>prjcraTe els to bapdnov. 

In the course of the trial the judge called one of the lawyers to 
order : Keep to your subject, Mr. Counsellor, nepiopio-OtjTi els to depa, 
Kvpie biKr/yope. 

In Legislation. 
The House of Deputies, in Athens, is called /SovXi) ; the Senate, 
yepovo-ia. The ancient ckkXijo-wi, the popular assembly, has, from early 
times, been appropriated to the Church. 
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Deputies are /3ovX<vrot ; Senators, yepovcriaorai. In the legislature 
of the Ionian Islands, the representatives are dvrnrpoo-anoi ; as, in a 
recent discussion on the question of union with Greece, 6 avriirpoo-mros 
■njs AevKaSos, Kvpios 'ladvvrjs Maplvos dvfiyyeikev avrqv, the representative 
of Leucadia reported it. 

From the report : 'EvdfKa/neXfis iwirpomi U\ex8rjo-eTai, a committee of 
eleven members shall be chosen ; the subject to be referred to them 
being a SiaKripvgis nepi hdxrcws, a proclamation concerning union. 

A tariff bill has been recently discussed in the legislature at 
Athens. From the debate I select a few terms and phrases appro- 
priate to this subject : — 

To irpoo-TaxcvTiKov oTiJonjfia, the protective system. 

Ol irpooraTevriKoi, the protectionists. 

'E\ev0epia tov epmopiov, freedom of trade. 

'E\ev0epa e/mopeia, free trade. 

Hdyios 8a<r/ios, a fixed duty. 

At ov^rfrqcreis irepl tov viov vopov Tav criTrjpav tov Karapyovvros ttjv KKlpaxa, 
The debates on the new Corn-law abolishing the sliding-scale. 

T6 fijrjj/ia (Ti6r) els yfrtityofpopiav, the question was put to the vote. 

'H TpoTrokoyia aireppi<p8r], the amendment was rejected. 

The debate on the Telegraph Bill is called 'H o-vtynicns tov irepi 

Trj\eypd(pov vop.oo~%ebiov. 

" One or two more illustrations must suffice. In their Declaration 
of Independence, in 1821, the Greeks did not employ the old term, 
avrovopia, which expresses nearly the idea, but a modern compound, 
dve^apTTjo-ia, resembling in its etymology our word independence, which 
to an ancient Greek would have meant the not hanging from some- 
thing. The modern abstraction, nationality, is expressed by edviK6rr\s ; 
and national, by idviKos. 

" A few years ago, when table-tipping was spreading over Europe, it 
visited Athens also. There is an amusing article on the subject in the 
Almanac for 1854, from which I take the following pleasant account 
of a table which imprudently disclosed the age of a lady who was 
present : — 

" ' Kai povov av eKivAro nm av nepieiraTei ! dXX' f) avaTpotyl) ttjs (f>aiverai 6o~q- 
pepai TeXeiojroiovpJvt). "OBev tJStj Kai ofiiKei Kai ypdcpei, Kai dpiBpxi, nal \jfdKXei, 
<ai xopevei ! 111(6' ~oka>v be rovrav Tap yvvatKeiav wpoT€prjp.dTav dev elv dmjX- 
\aypeur) Kai Tivav Tav irpcnrfTas into tS>v dvbpav 6vopao~6evrav yvvaiKeiav c'Xar- 
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Ta>/j.aTcov. Elvcu, <j>ep' clirelv, XdXoy Kai dSidxpiTos, Kai Trjs yXa!<rcn;s, rj fiaWov 
tov 77080?, ov Kparovcra. Ovtws els icrwepivrjv ttotc o~vvavao~Tpo<pr)v, d(j> oS 
TroXXa ipamjddaa airrjVTT]<re irpos Koivbv 6avp.ao-p.bv Kai Koivrjv hiao-Kehaaw, 
fpcoTrjdrj TtXos Kai jrfpi Trjs fjXiKtas Kvplas Tivbs Ik tSsv 7rapevpio~Kop.eva>v. 'H 
irovrjpa Tpcme£a fjyeipe jxera iroXXrjs KoptyoTr)Tos tov iva ttjs Tro'Sa, Kai rjpx t0 ~* 
KTViracra iXacppas to i'Sacpos, Ttpbs p.eyiOTrjv xapav dwdvroov, Kai Trjs Kvplas itpb 
navrav, rjns cfiXeirev iavrijv dvriKeipevov Trjs koivtjs irpocroxrjs. Kai €KTvrrr)<rev 
k"v, bio, TreVre, deKa, Kai r) Kvpia eyfXa- deKairtvre, oeKaejrrd - Kai iyeXa ndv- 
Tore. 'AXX' r) Tpdne£a i£r)KoXovdei, Kai al ofppvs Trjs Kvpias rjpxio-av vet cruoreX- 
Xavrai. 'EKTvmjcrev eiKoo"t, (IkoctUv, Kai ai x e 'P es Tr ) s Kvpias irdBrjo-av • etKocnbvo, 
etKocriTpla, eiKocwreVre, Kai r) Kvpia fieff SXrjs Trjs dvvdpeas Trjs ipdpvvev im Trjs 
Tpamtjis • dXXct to d(popio-p.evov ctkcvos i^rjKoXoidei dvevdorov, eiKoo-toKT<», 
tlKoo-ievvea, rpiaKovra • Kai tov TeXevralov airbv dpiBpbv eKTvin/cre uc peydXyv 
a-epohporryta, as Kvpovcra avTov tt\v dXr\6tiav. 'S.vyxpbvas 8« fj irpo&odelera rpia- 
kovtovtis vcdvis cirecrev d$>' irepov xnrria Kai XenroBvpovcra, Kai ivavres topoXAyr)- 
crav oti tc\ mtpdpaTa t&v Tpaire£av elcrlv imKivhvva, ws 7rpoo"/3dXXoiTa to vevpiKov 
aWTijua.' 

" ' If it only would move and walk about ! But its education seems 
to be improving every day. It already talks and writes, and counts 
and sings and dances. But with all these feminine accomplishments, 
it is not free from some of what are impertinently called by men 
feminine faults. For example, it is talkative, thoughtless, and unable 
to govern its tongue, or rather its foot. Thus, at an evening party 
once, after it had answered many interrogatories to the general wonder 
and diversion, it was finally questioned about the age of one of the ladies 
present. The mischievous table, with much grace, raised one of its feet, 
and began striking the floor lightly, to the very great gratification of 
all, and especially of the lady, who saw herself the subject of gen- 
eral attention. It struck one, two, five, ten, and the lady laughed; 
fifteen, seventeen, and she continued to laugh. But the table kept on, 
and the lady's eyebrows began to contract. It struck twenty, twenty- 
one, and the lady held up her hands ; twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
five, and the lady pressed down on the table with all her might ; but 
the cursed piece of furniture continued obstinately, twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine, thirty ; and it struck the last number with great force, 
in confirmation of its truth. But on the other hand, at the same 
moment, the betrayed thirty-years-old young lady fell backwards in a 
fainting fit, and all confessed that the experiments of the tables are 
dangerous, as affecting the nervous system.' 
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"These illustrations might be indefinitely extended. They show 
the direction in which the internal changes of the language are mak- 
ing. Some of these new terms are made strictly according to analogy ; 
others not so happily; but usage soon establishes them.. The Greek 
language is a wonderful phenomenon. It stands alone in the history 
of human speech, like the wonderful race which first created and still 
preserves it." 



Four hundred and stxjtyseventh meeting. 

May 24, 1859. — Annual Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from the Libra- 
rian of the Royal University of Bonn, November 25, 185.8 ; 
Soci^te" de Ge"ographie, Paris, November 20, 1858 ; Acaddmie 
Royale des Sciences h Amsterdam, December 20, 1858 ; 
Koniglich Sachsische Bergakademie zu Freiberg (Sachsen), 
November 20, 1858 ; K. L. C. Akademie der Naturforscher, 
Jena, November 13, 1858 ; Acade"mie Royale des Sciences de 
Stockholm, November 15, 1858 ; and the Socie'te' Imperiale 
des Sciences Naturelles de Cherbourg, September 1, 1858, 
acknowledging the receipt of the Academy's publications ; — 
from the Acade"mie Royale des Sciences de Stockholm, No- 
vember 15, 1858, and the War Department, Washington, May 
5, presenting their publications; — from the K. Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, August 12, 1858, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the Academy's publications, and presenting 
its own ; — and from the K. Bayerische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, December 28, 1858, acknowledging the receipt 
of the Academy's publications, and asking that missing num- 
bers may be supplied. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report upon the finan- 
ces of the Academy, which was ordered to be entered in full 
upon the record-book. 

Professor Lovering, in behalf of the Committee of Publica- 
tion, and Dr. A. A. Gould, from the Committee on the 
Library, severally presented their annual reports. 
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